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Military  Establishment  of  the  United  States 

BY  BLAIR  BOLLES 


SINCE  Congress  approved  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  including  the  paragraph  recommending 
eventual  limitation  of  armaments,  the  United 
States  has  developed  the  largest  peacetime  mili¬ 
tary  force  it  has  ever  had  (excluding  1940-41,  the 
year  immediately  preceding  American  participa¬ 
tion  in  World  War  II).  This  trend  toward  greater 
armaments  was  due  primarily  to  fear  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  the  Department  of  State  on  July  25, 
1949  accused  of  harboring  “potential  aggressionist 
and  expansionist  aims”*  and,  according  to  a  state¬ 
ment  by  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson  three 
days  later,  has  “the  largest  peacetime  force  in  its 
history.”^ 

Under  the  influence  of  these  apprehensions.  Con¬ 
gress  has  taken  a  number  of  important  decisions 
concerning  the  size,  quality  and  structure  of  the 
American  defense  organization.  It  approved  the 
National  Security  Act  of  1947,  which  strengthened 
the  Military  Establishment  by  creating  a  separate 
air  force  and  setting  up  the  office  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense.  In  1948  it  increased  the  size  of  the 
Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force  and  authorized  a  new 
peacetime  draft.  On  July  28,  1949  it  opened  hear¬ 
ings  on  the  bill  authorizing  the  President  to  dis¬ 
tribute  American  arms  to  friendly  foreign  nations, 
and  on  August  2,  1949  it  accepted  amendments  to 
the  National  Security  Act  in  order  to  improve 
the  organization  of  the  Military  Establishment,  in 
keeping  with  the  statement  by  the  Commission 
on  Organization  of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
Government  on  February  28,  1949  that  “world 
conditions  demand  that  the  United  States  main¬ 
tain  a  strong  national  security  organization.”^ 

The  view  that  sound  military  administration 
will  produce  wise  military  policy  has  guided  the 
President  and  Congress  in  their  postwar  conduct 
of  military  affairs.  The  reorganization  of  the  de¬ 
fense  establishment,  however,  has  not  yet  enabled 

1.  New  york.  Times,  July  26,  1949. 

2.  To  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  House  of  Representatives, 
ibid.,  July  29,  1949. 

3.  The  Hoover  Commission  Report  on  Organization  of  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Government  (New  York,  McGraw-Hill, 
1949),  p.  185. 


the  United  States  to  foretell  with  confidence  wha; 
kind  of  peacetime  military  planning  would  av 
sure  us  victory  in  the  event  of  war.  While  tht 
foreign  policy  program  of  containment  adoptee 
by  the  State  Department  in  1947  envisages  coun 
terpressure  by  the  United  States  at  every  pok 
where  the  Soviet  Union  applies  pressure,  (xta 
gress  and  the  public  alike  still  debate  whethe 
we  should  take  a  military  stand  against  the  Sovit 
Union  on  the  continent  of  Europe  or  in  Britain 
Germany  or  Spain.  Outside  of  Greece,  Turkey  anc 
Iran,  the  United  States  has  not  decided  precisel; 
what  its  strategic  interests  are  in  the  Near  Ear 
and  in  North  Africa,  and  has  not  yet  reached ; 
conclusion  whether  Japan  is  a  defensible  bastio: 
in  Asia. 

INTERSERVICE  RIVALRY 

The  National  Security  Council,  established  b 
the  National  Security  Act  of  1947,  is  responsik 
for  deciding  these  questions.  Its  duty  is  to  “advls 
the  President  with  respect  to  the  integration  c: 
foreign  and  military  policies  and  to  enable  tb: 
military  services  and  other  agencies  of  the  goven 
ment  to  co-operate  more  effectively  in  matters  ii 
volving  the  national  security.”'*  However,  the  Ck)!i 
mittee  on  National  Security  Organization  of  tb; 
Commission  on  Organization  of  the  Executiv: 
Branch  of  the  Government  found  that  the  Counc 
has  not  yet  produced  “a  comprehensive  statemec 
of  current  and  long  range  policies.”’  To  supplt 
ment  the  work  of  the  Council,  Secretary  of  Dt 
fense  Louis  Johnson,  on  August  3,  1949,  estaj 
lished  an  Office  of  Foreign  Military  Affairs  in  b 
Department  of  Defense.  A  major  source  of  die 
culty  in  making  military  policy  is  the  contini: 
ing  mutual  mistrust  of  the  Navy  and  Air  Foret 
growing  out  of  their  respective  apprehensioc 
that  each  aims  to  limit  the  function  of  the  other 
Although  the  Navy  spends  almost  half  its  a: 

4.  Public  Law  253,  80th  Congress,  Section  loi  (a). 

5.  Report  to  the  Commission  on  Organization  of  the  f.mVi" 
Branch  of  the  Government  by  the  Committee  on  the  Natior- 
Security  Organization  (Washington,  1948,  mimeographed),  Vj- 
I,  p.  129. 
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nual  appropriation  on  its  air  arm,  the  Air  Force 
Association,  a  private  organization  promoting  the 
interests  of  the  Air  Force,  has  advocated  that  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force  have  responsibility 
for  “all  operations  in  the  air.”^ 

This  interservice  rivalry  stems  from  the  military 
theory  that  in  a  future  war  the  strategic  air  of¬ 
fensive,  built  around  long-range  land-based  planes 
carrying  atomic  bombs  to  enemy  targets,  will  de¬ 
cide  the  outcome.  Advocates  of  the  strategic  air 
offensive  theory  believe  navies  are  as  outmoded 
as  halberds.  “Atomic-bomb  offensives,  because  of 
their  tremendously  effective  and  at  the  same  time 
inexpensive  nature,  will  tend  to  make  all  other 
forms  of  warfare  obsolete,”  according  to  one  sup¬ 
porter  of  this  postwar  theory.  “No  target  could  be 
more  vulnerable  to  the  atomic  bomb  than  a  massed 
amphibian  invasion  force.”’  On  the  other  hand. 
Fleet  Admiral  William  F.  Halsey  considers  the 
naval  carrier  “the  most  potent”  weapon  “in  our 
bag  of  tricks.”® 

The  belief  of  naval  officers  that  the  Air  Force 
has  accepted  this  atomic  theory  in  a  modified 
form  has  stimulated  the  “intense  interservice  rival¬ 
ries”  which  the  Committee  on  National  Security 
Organization  found  to  be  disturbing  the  Military 
Establishment.  “The  Air  Force  has  always  be¬ 
lieved  in,  and  has  constantly  affirmed  that  it  be¬ 
lieved  in,  a  joint  team  of  land,  sea,  and  air  as  neces¬ 
sary  to  our  national  security,”  W.  Stuart  Syming¬ 
ton,  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  told  the  Military 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ap¬ 
propriations  on  April  27,  1948.^  But  this  state¬ 
ment  did  not  banish  interservice  suspicion.*® 
“Maximum  efficiency  ...  is  not  being  realized  in 
defense  expenditures  and  .  .  .  interservice  relation- 

6.  Xeiv  Yor\  Times,  August  6,  1949. 

7.  Harrison  Brown,  Must  Destruction  Be  Our  Destiny?  (New 
York.  Simon  and  Schuster,  1946),  p.  49.  See  also  Bernard 
Brodie,  The  Absolute  Weapon:  Atomic  Tower  and  World  Order 
(Mew  York,  Harcourt,  Brace,  1946). 

8.  Xew  Yorb,  Times,  May  30,  1949. 

;  9-  Supplemental  National  Defense  Appropriation  Bill  Hear¬ 
ings,  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations,  80th  Congress,  and 

}  Session,  p.  32. 

10.  Reconsideration  of  the  opinion  that  atom-bombing  planes 
can  alone  win  wars  began  in  1949.  See  R.  E.  Lapp,  Must  We 
Hide?  (Cambridge,  Addison-Wesley,  1949),  I.  F.  C.  Fuller, 
The  Second  World  War,  1939-1945  (New  York,  Duell,  Sloan 
and  Pearce,  1949),  and  Sir  Gerald  Dickens,  Bombing  and 
Strategy  (New  York,  Macmillan,  1949).  S.  T.  Possony,  Strategic 
dir  Power  (Washington,  Infantry  Journal,  1949),  analyzes  the 
need  for  sea  and  ground  forces  in  making  possible  the  con- 
ttol  of  the  air  over  enemy  territory.  The  classical  army  opinion 
*’as  expressed  by  Lt.  Gen.  Albert  C.  Wedemeyer,  Deputy  Chief 
of  Staff  for  Plans  and  Combat  Operations,  U.S.  Army:  “Air 
power  cannot  hold  an  area,  nor  can  it  stop  the  advance  of 
nyface  forces.”  National  Military  Establishment  Appropriation 
Bill  for  1950  Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  Committee  on  Appropriations,  8ist  Con¬ 
fess,  1st  Session,  part  4,  p.  25. 


ships  must  be  improved  to  achieve  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  defense,”  President  Truman  told  Congress 
almost  a  year  later.**  Interservice  rivalry  weakens 
the  Military  Establishment  as  a  policy-making  in¬ 
stitution.  Uncertainty  whether  Russia  can  be  con¬ 
tained  simply  by  the  potential  menace  of  land- 
based  bombers  ready  for  strategic  missions  with 
atomic  weapons  begets  uncertainty  as  to  whether 
the  United  States  should  plan  to  defend  the  main¬ 
land  of  Europe  and  Asia  or  should  simply  main¬ 
tain  island  bases  off  the  shores  of  the  two  con¬ 
tinents  where  the  Soviet  Union  has  influence. 

Military  policy  evolved  in  the  past  two  years 
has  been  mainly  a  compromise  of  the  separate 
proposals  of  each  of  the  three  services  for  its  special 
role  in  supporting  United  States  foreign  policy 
and  in  preparing  for  war.  At  present  the  country 
has  an  air  policy,  a  sea  policy,  and  a  land  policy. 
This  trinitarian  separatism  has  hitherto  spared  the 
country  from  the  danger  of  formulating  its  defense 
according  to  a  single  strategic  conception.  “Our 
country  must  not  depend  on  a  single  weapon  or 
a  single  theory.  Like  political  theories,  military 
theories  quite  often  become  outmoded,”  Lt.  Gen. 
Leslie  R.  Groves,  director  of  the  Manhattan  Dis¬ 
trict  Project  from  1942  to  1946,  has  said.*^  If  he  is 
correct,  the  United  States,  after  fixing  on  a  sharply 
focused  policy  of  military  development,  might  dis¬ 
cover  in  time  of  crisis  that  it  had  followed  the 
incorrect  line  of  development  and  lacked  time  to 
correct  its  errors  before  it  succumbed  to  the  enemy. 
Such  was  the  plight  of  France  in  1940. 

The  current  separatism,  however,  creates  another 
danger  for  the  country  by  inhibiting  the  services 
from  determining  how  to  complement  one  an¬ 
other.  Japan  suffered  during  World  War  II  from 
the  rivalry  of  its  army  and  navy.  Our  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  the  military  agency  for  co-ordinating  the 
theories  of  the  three  services,  have  allowed  “them¬ 
selves  to  be  influenced  far  too  much  by  considera¬ 
tions  of  service  particularism  and  aggrandizement” 
and  have  failed  “sufficiently  to  recognize  and  ac¬ 
cept  their  responsibilities  as  an  integrating  agency 
of  national  military  policy,”  the  Committee  on 
the  National  Security  Organization  reported.*^ 
The  President  and  Congress  have  sponsored  two 
studies  on  the  role  of  the  Air  Force  in  the  Military 
Establishment:  “Survival  in  the  Air  Age,  A  Re¬ 
port  by  the  President’s  Air  Policy  Commission,”*'* 
and  “National  Aviation  Policy,  Report  of  the  Con- 

11.  Congressional  Record,  March  5,  1949. 

12.  Town  Meeting,  XIV,  p.  42. 

13.  Report  to  the  Commission,  cited,  p.  112. 

14.  President  Truman  established  the  Commission  on  July  12, 
1947.  It  reported  on  January  13,  1948. 
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gressional  Aviation  Policy  Board.”^’  No  companion 
reports  exist  on  the  Army  and  Navy,  on  the  com¬ 
bined  tasks  and  functions  of  all  three  services,  and 
on  the  relationship  of  the  civilian  economy  to  mili¬ 
tary  plans  and  operations. 

Those  problems  have  been  touched  on  in  pass¬ 
ing  in  the  hearings  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  on  the  National  Security  Act  of 

1947,  the  hearings  on  the  Supplemental  National 
Defense  Appropriation  Bill  of  1948  (which  as¬ 
signed  funds  to  the  Air  Force  to  begin  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  force  of  70  groups  of  planes),  and  the 
hearings  on  the  bill  to  amend  the  National  Se¬ 
curity  Act  in  1949.  The  hearings  on  the  Navy 
Department  Appropriation  Bill  had  policy  impli¬ 
cations  because  the  bill  appropriated  money  for  the 
planning  of  a  65,000-ton  carrier.  The  closest  official 
approximation  to  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
combined  and  complementary  roles  of  the  various 
forces  was  made  in  1946-47  by  the  President’s  Ad¬ 
visory  Commission  on  Universal  Training,  inci¬ 
dental  to  its  central  task  of  determining  “whether 
the  security  of  the  nation  and  the  preservation  of 
world  peace  require  the  establishment  of  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  universal  training.”.*^  The  inquiry  into  the 
potentialities  and  shortcomings  of  the  eight-mo¬ 
tored,  long-range  B-36  bomber,  which  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  began  in  August,  has  once  more  highlighted 
a  single  phase  of  strategy,  without  exploring  the 
comprehensive  strategic  problem.  The  United 
States  need  not  determine  what  the  pattern  of 
future  warfare  might  be,  but  it  must  reach  stable 
conclusions  about  the  kind  of  flexible  force  we 
should  maintain  in  order  to  adjust  ourselves  read¬ 
ily  and  successfully  to  whatever  warfare  pattern 
might  emerge  if  war  starts. 

THE  MILITARY  ORGANIZATION 

Present  disagreement  over  policy  leaves  the 
United  States  without  a  clear  understanding  about 
the  size  of  Military  Establishment  that  is  desir¬ 
able.  Congress  and  the  Budget  Bureau  change  the 
size  from  year  to  year,  and  these  changes  unsettle 
administrative  procedures.  During  1948  Congress 
and  the  President  authorized  the  Air  Force  to  in¬ 
crease  its  combat  units  from  55  to  66  to  70  groups 
of  planes,  but  in  1949  Congress  and  the  President 
ordered  it  to  drop  back  to  48  groups.  In  1948 
Congress  authorized  the  Navy  to  begin  the  build¬ 
ing  of  a  65,000-ton  carrier.  However,  Secretary  of 

15.  Pursuant  to  Public  Law  287,  80th  Congress,  ist  Session. 
Report  No.  949,  Senate,  80th  Congress,  2d  Session,  March  i, 

1948. 

16.  A  Program  for  National  Security  (Washington,  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office,  1947),  p.  1. 


Defense  Louis  Johnson  on  April  24,  1949,  acting 
under  his  authority  to  apportion  Military  Estab¬ 
lishment  funds  when  appropriations  are  insuffi¬ 
cient  to  finance  the  programs  of  all  the  forces, 
ordered  the  building  of  the  carrier  to  cease.  (Con¬ 
gress  appropriated  I3  billion  for  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  to  finance  its  own  functions  in  fiscal  year 
1948;  $4  billion  to  the  Army  Department,  the  War 
Department’s  successor,  in  1949,  and  $4.5  billion 
in  1950.  The  Navy  Department  received  $4.2  bil¬ 
lion  for  1948,  S4.9  billion  for  1949,  and  $4.35  billion 
for  1950.  The  Air  Force  received  $2.56  billion  for 
1948  (at  the  outset  of  that  year  it  was  in  the 
War  Department),  $4,713  million  for  1949,  and 
$4,554  million  for  1950.  The  figures  for  the  current 
year  are  estimates. 

Even  if  the  United  States  settled  the  problem 
of  military  policy,  the  administration  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense  would  still  remain  com¬ 
plex.  The  establishment  employs  1,619,946  uni¬ 
formed  men  and  women  and  862,336  civilians— 
or  more  civilians  than  all  agencies  of  the  Federal 
government  employed  in  1933.  The  Army  con¬ 
sists  of  679,675  military  and  330,981  civilian  per¬ 
sonnel;  the  Navy  527,271  military  and  359,185 
civilian;  and  the  Air  Force  413,000  military  and 
169,942  civilian.  The  reserves  and  National  Guard 
units  of  the  three  services  total  2,600,207  men  and 
women  (1,576,000  in  the  Navy  and  Marine  (Corps 
reserves,  954,707  in  the  Army  organized  reserves 
and  National  Guard,  and  469,500  in  the  Air  Force 
organized  reserve  and  National  Guard).  The  es¬ 
tablishment  maintains  military  emplacements  not 
only  in  the  United  States,  its  territories,  posses¬ 
sions,  and  trustee  areas,  but  also  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  Germany,  Austria,  Greece,  Trieste, 
Tripoli,  Turkey,  Iran,  Saudi  Arabia,  Korea,  the 
Philippines,  Japan,  the  Azores,  Canada,  Bermuda, 
Trinidad,  Cuba  and  British  Guiana.  It  is  allocat¬ 
ing  this  year  $390  million  to  industry  and  uni¬ 
versities  for  scientific  research.  The  Military  Es¬ 
tablishment  appropriation  of  $14  billion  for  1950 
is  more  than  one-third  of  all  federal  spending. 
This  appropriation  represents  a  compromise  be¬ 
tween  the  sum  the  three  services  estimated  they 
needed  to  carry  out  their  individual  conceptions 
of  their  tasks  in  1950  ($30  billion)'^  and  the 
amount  which  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense,  the  Director  of  the  Budget,  and  (Congress 
concluded  the  country  could  safely  spend.  It  is 
not  based  on  meticulous  and  informed  calculation 
of  the  military  needs  of  the  United  States. 

The  security  organization  is  a  grouping  of 

17.  Admiral  Louis  E.  Denfcld,  Chief  of  Naval  OperarioM. 
National  Military  Establishment  Appropriation  Bill  Hearings, 
cited,  part  3,  p.  39. 
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agencies  loosely  related  to  one  another  through 
their  administrative  attachment  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  the  President.  It  consists  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  (Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
the  Armed  Forces  Policy  Council,  the  Munitions 
Board,  the  Research  and  Development  Board,  the 
Department  of  the  Army,  the  Department  of  the 
Navy,  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force),  the  Na¬ 
tional  Security  Resources  Board,  and  the  National 
Security  Council  (to  which  the  Central  Intelli¬ 
gence  Agency  is  responsible).  Under  the  National 
Security  Act  of  1947,  now  amended,  the  three 
military  departments  often  work  independently  of 
one  another,  although  they  have  set  up  a  num¬ 
ber  of  joint  commands  in  the  field,  and  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  civilian  agencies  (National 
Security  Resources  Board,  Munitions  Board,  Re¬ 
search  and  Development  Board),  and  the  civilian- 
military  National  Security  Council  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  military  departments  on  the  other  is 
tenuous.  The  Resources  Board  and  Security  Council 
are  responsible  directly  to  the  President. 

The  core  of  the  new  structure  is  made  up  of 
the  military  departments,  increased  by  the  Act  of 
1947  from  the  two  War  and  Navy  Departments 
to  the  three  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force  Depart¬ 
ments.  The  Act  of  1947  and  the  amendments  of 
1949  require  their  administration  as  separate  de¬ 
partments  and  not  as  a  merged  unit.  They  are  now 
responsible  directly  to  the  Secretary  of  Defease, 
in  contrast  with  their  condition  under  the  Act  of 
1947  which  authorized  the  Secretaries  of  the  three 
departments  to  report  directly  to  the  President 
and  Director  of  the  Budget,  after  informing  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  that  they  intended  so  to  re¬ 
port.  The  functions  of  the  three  departments  have 
been  broadly  defined  in  the  Act  of  1947  and  the 
later  amendments,  in  the  Presidential  Executive 
Order  of  July  26,  1947,  and  in  understandings 
reached  by  the  Secretaries  and  Chiefs  of  Staff  of 
the  three  services  in  conferences  in  Key  West, 
Florida,  March  12  to  14,  1948  and  in  Newport, 
Rhode  Island,  August  20  to  22,  1948. 

The  functions  remain  basically  the  same  despite 
the  amendment  of  the  act.  The  chief  conflict  over 
functions  turns  on  aerial  assignments.  The  Air 
Force  is  to  “organize,  train  and  equip  air  forces 
for . .  .  the  strategic  air  force  of  the  United  States 
and  strategic  air  reconnaissance.”*®  The  air  as¬ 
pects  of  naval  functions  “shall  be  co-ordinated  with 
the  Air  Force,  including  the  development  and 
procurement  of  aircraft,  and  air  installations  lo¬ 
cated  on  shore,  and  use  shall  be  made  of  Air 
Force  personnel,  equipment  and  facilities  in  all 

•8.  Executive  Order,  the  White  House,  July  26,  1947. 


cases  where  economy  and  effectiveness  will  there¬ 
by  be  increased.  Subject  to  the  above  provision, 
the  Navy  will  not  be  restricted  as  to  types  of 
aircraft  maintained  and  operated  for  these  pur¬ 
poses.”*^  The  distinction  grants  the  Air  Force  a 
monopoly  over  strategic  aviation  and  air  tactical 
support  of  landing  operations.  The  Navy  claims 
a  role  in  both  functions.^** 

ARMY  DEPARTMENT 

The  Army  remains  the  largest  of  the  military 
services.  Its  chief  executives  are  a  Secretary,  Under¬ 
secretary  and  two  Assistant  Secretaries.  Within 
continental  United  States  it  consists  of  six  army 
areas  and  the  Alaskan  Command.  Abroad  it  is  a 
component  of  the  Far  East  Command,  the  Pacific 
Command,  the  Caribbean  Command  and  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  Command,  each  of  which  is  a  unified  field 
command.  The  Caribbean  Command  is  under 
Army  control.  The  Secretary  manages  the  world¬ 
wide  establishment  through  uniformed  and  civiUan 
executives,  the  most  important  of  whom  is  the 
Chief  of  Staff,  with  his  vice-chief  and  two  depu¬ 
ties.  The  General  Staff  responsible  to  the  Chief 
of  Staff  is  divided  into  five  administrations  under 
the  Director  of  Plans  and  Operations,  the  Director 
of  Personnel  and  Administration,  the  Director  of 
Intelligence,  the  Director  of  Organization  and 
Training,  and  the  Director  of  Logistics. 

The  four  principal  functions  of  the  Army  are 
to  defend  continental  United  States  by  antiaircraft 
and  other  weapons,  protect  the  country’s  economic 
plant  from  sabotage,  provide  service  and  support 
units  to  facilitate  the  operations  not  only  of  the 
Army  but  the  Air  Force  and,  in  time  of  crisis, 
“to  seize  and  defend  important  bases  from  which 
air  attacks  could  be  made  against  a  possible 
enemy.”^*  “Today  the  only  element  of  the  Mili¬ 
tary  Establishment  that  can  hold  a  defensive  po¬ 
sition,  seize  for  exploitation  a  major  offensive  base, 
exercise  direct  complete  control  over  an  enemy  pop¬ 
ulation — three  fundamental  purposes  of  armed 
effort — is,  as  always,  the  foot  soldier,”  General 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  reported  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  when  he  retired  as  Chief  of  Staff.^^ 
The  Army’s  theory  on  the  role  of  ground  forces 
has  not  changed  in  General  Eisenhower’s  absence. 

19.  IM. 

20.  See  testimony  of  Vice  Admiral  J.  D.  Price  on  March  2, 
1949,  National  Military  Establishment  Appropriation  Bill  Hear¬ 
ings,  cited,  part  3,  pp.  585-86. 

21.  Kenneth  Royall,  Secretary  of  the  Army,  National  Military 
Establishment  Appropriation  Bill  Hearings,  cited,  part  4,  p.  7. 

22.  Final  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  United  States  Army 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  7  February  1948  (Washington, 
1948),  pp.  12-13. 
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NAVY  DEPARTMENT 

In  contrast  to  the  Army,  the  Navy  budget  was 
reduced  in  size  from  1949  to  1950.  As  a  result  of 
the  change,  the  Navy  operates  8  attack  carriers 
instead  of  the  ii  operated  last  year;  and  18  cruisers 
instead  of  26.  Only  one  battleship,  the  Missouri, 
remains  in  action.  Although  two  submarines  have 
been  added  to  the  underwater  fleet  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  destroyer  types  is  being  raised  from  147  to 
170,  the  fleet  has  declined  from  a  total  strength  of 
755  731  vessels.  Although  approximately  half 

the  naval  expenditures  go  to  the  naval  air  arm,  in 
the  current  year  “naval  aviation  is  going  to  be  at 
its  lowest  level”  since  the  end  of  World  War  II.^^ 
The  naval  air  force,  including  the  Marine  Corps, 
consists  of  22  groups  of  10,483  planes.  The  Navy 
last  year  operated  10,961  planes. 

The  executive  organization  of  the  Navy  differs 
only  slightly  from  that  of  the  Army.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Navy  supervises  naval  affairs  and  grants 
his  naval  command  assistant,  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  equal  footing  with  his  civilian  executive 
assistants,  the  Under-Secretary,  two  Assistant  Sec¬ 
retaries  (one  for  air),  and  administrative  assistant. 
The  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  com¬ 
prises  the  Vice-Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  the 
Naval  Inspector  General,  and  five  Deputy  Chiefs 
of  Naval  Operations,  for  personnel,  administration, 
operations,  logistics  and  air.  Responsible  to  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  are  the  operating  forces 
and  the  shore  establishments.  The  naval  technical 
assistants,  including  the  commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps,  are  responsible  both  to  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  and  the  civilian  executive  assistants. 

The  operating  forces  include  the  Pacific  Fleet, 
the  Atlantic  Fleet,  the  Western,  Hawaiian  and 
Eastern  Sea  Frontiers,  and  the  base  commands  for 
the  Carolines,  Marshalls,  Guantanamo,  Trinidad, 
Newfoundland,  Bermuda  and  Roosevelt  Roads. 
The  forces  participate  in  unified  commands  in  the 
Far  East,  based  on  the  Philippines,  Marianas  and 
Ryukus,  in  Alaska,  the  Caribbean  and  Germany, 
and  in  the  special  Eastern  Atlantic  and  Mediter¬ 
ranean  Force.  The  Navy  maintains  a  reserve  fleet 
of  inactive  surface  ships  numbering  1,854,  includ¬ 
ing  nine  modern  and  five  prewar  battleships,  as  a 
core  for  expansion  in  time  of  crisis. 

The  four  principal  functions  which  the  Navy 
has  assumed  in  interpreting  the  prescriptions  of 
the  President  and  Congress  are:  i)  to  defend  the 
continental  United  States;  2)  with  allied  assistance 
seize  or  re-enforce  necessary  advance  bases  in  time 
of  need;  3)  launch  a  counterblow  against  an  ag- 

23.  Vice  Admiral  J.  D.  Price,  National  Military  Establishment 
Appropriation  Bill  Hearings,  cited,  part  3,  p.  590. 


gressor  in  order  to  destroy  the  enemy’s  capacity 
to  mount  and  sustain  offensive  operations;  and 
4)  secure  the  sea  lines  of  communications  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  support  of  the  United  States  and  its 
allies.^"*  Expatiating  on  the  role  of  maintaining 
the  communications  lines,  John  L.  Sullivan,  then 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  told  members  of  Congress 
on  February  16,  1949:  “In  many  strategic  raw  ma¬ 
terials  we  are  woefully  far  from  being  self-suffi¬ 
cient  .  .  .  dependent  upon  the  uninterrupted  flow 
of  such  critical  materials  from  overseas.  .  .  .  With¬ 
out  these  vital  imports  our  national  economy  as 
we  know  it  could  not  long  survive.  For  as  many 
years  ahead  as  we  can  see  these  cargoes  will  come 
to  us  in  ocean-going  vessels.  The  protection  of 
these  cargoes — the  maintenance  of  these  open  sea 
lanes — continues  as  always  in  the  past  to  be  the 
basic  function  of  sea  power.  .  .  .  We  intend  that 
within  the  screen  of  naval  power,  if  need  be, 
and  under  the  umbrella  of  air  protection,  those 
cargoes  will  always  be  able  to  move.”*^ 

AIR  FORCE 

The  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  which  was  directed  by  the  National 
Security  Act  of  1947,  came  into  existence  on  Sep¬ 
tember  26,  1947,  when  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
transferred  the  personnel  of  the  Army  Air  Forces 
into  the  new  department  and  the  United  States 
Air  Force.  The  personnel  of  the  new  service  in¬ 
creased  by  10  per  cent  in  1948  after  President 
Truman  on  March  17  of  that  year  asked  Congress 
to  strengthen  the  Military  Establishment  in  order 
to  safeguard  the  country  from  the  “increasing 
threat  to  nations  which  are  striving  to  maintain 
a  form  of  government  which  grants  freedom  to  its 
citizens.”^^  However,  the  Air  Force  as  well  as  the 
Navy  has  reduced  its  strength  from  the  peak 
postwar  level,  the  fiscal  year  1949,  which  ended  on 
June  30,  1949.  On  December  31,  1948,  when  it  was 
operating  59  groups  of  planes,  it  received  orders 
to  cut  to  48^’  (a  USAF  group  consists  of  three 
squadrons,  that  is  18  heavy  bombers,  or  30  medium 
bombers,  or  75  fighters).  The  Air  Force  operates 
13,000  planes,  which,  added  to  the  Navy,  give  the 
United  States  amost  24,000  military  planes  in  op¬ 
eration.  Furthermore,  the  Air  Reserve  operates 
1,300  planes,  and  the  Air  National  Guard,  2,100. 

The  Air  Force  executive  establishment  is  in  gen¬ 
eral  similar  to  that  of  the  other  departments.  The 

24.  Admiral  Dcnfeld,  ibid.,  p.  29. 

25.  Secretary  Sullivan,  ibid.,  p.  3. 

26.  Department  of  State  Bulletin.  March  28,  1948,  p.  418. 

27.  General  M.  S.  Fairchild,  Vice-Chief  of  Staff,  National 
Military  Establishment  Appropriation  Bill  Hearings,  part  2, 
P-  35- 
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I  supervisor  is  the  Secretary,  aided  by  an  Under- 
I  Secretary  and  two  Assistant  Secretaries.  The  mili- 
f  tary  components  of  the  departments  are  all  re- 
1!  sponsible  directly  to  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
j  United  States  Air  Force,  assisted  by  a  Vice-Chief 
and  an  Assistant  Vice-Chief.  Three  Deputy  Chiefs 
direct  operations,  material,  and  personnel  and  ad¬ 
ministration.  The  business  affairs  of  the  depart- 
i  ment  are  managed  by  the  Comptroller.  Alone 

I  among  the  military  departments  the  Air  Force 
has  a  special  policy-assessment  agency,  the  Air 
Board,  composed  of  civilians  and  retired  officers 
as  well  as  the  Chief  of  Staff,  the  Vice-Chief  of 
Staff,  and  the  commanding  generals  of  the  Air 
Force  commands. 

The  executive  department  oversees  the  activities 

Iof  eight  numbered  Air  Forces  in  the  United  States 
and  forces  abroad  in  the  United  States  Air  Force 
Europe,  the  Caribbean  Air  Command,  the  Pacific 
Air  Command,  and  the  Far  East  Air  Force  and 
the  Alaskan  Air  Command.  The  forces  in  Amer¬ 
ica  are  divided  among  the  Strategic  Air  Command, 
“for  employment  against  objectives  of  air  attack 

I  in  any  location  of  the  globe”;’®  the  Tactical  Air 
Command  and  the  Air  Defense  Command — the 
latter  two  being  controlled  by  the  Continental  Air 
Command.  The  Air  Force  also  operates  the  Mili¬ 
tary  Air  Transport  Service  for  passengers  and 

[freight,  the  Air  Training  Command,  the  Air  Ma¬ 
terial  Command  and  the  Air  University.  The 
university,  which  gives  specialized  schooling  in 
particular  features  of  military  aviation,  is  not  an 
educational  academy  like  those  which  the  Navy 
maintains  at  Annapolis  and  the  Army  at  West 
Point.  The  Air  Force  has  no  such  academy  of  its 
own  and  relies  on  the  other  service  academies  and 
civilian  sources  as  well  as  its  enlisted  ranks  to 
supply  it  with  officer  personnel.  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense  Louis  Johnson  asked  the  Eighty-first  Con¬ 
gress,  first  session,  to  authorize  the  establishment 
of  an  air  academy. 

The  Air  Force  focuses  its  interest  on  its  strategic 
function,  the  use  of  bombers  to  destroy  the  enemy’s 
sources  of  strength  in  time  of  war.  Thus,  Air 
Force  Secretary  Symington  has  cited  as  one  of 
Ac  features  of  his  department’s  program  for  the 
current  year  the  provision  of  “a  long-range  strik¬ 
ing  force  capable  of  instant  and  sustained  devastat¬ 
ing  retaliatory  action  and  therefore  a  force  which 
acts  as  a  great  deterrent  to  any  would-be  aggres- 
sors.”‘9  On  the  same  line,  the  President’s  Air  Pol- 

•S-  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  for  the 
Used  Year  ig^S  (Washington,  1948),  p.  131. 

•9;  W.  Stuart  Symington,  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  National 
Military  Establishment  Appropriation  Bill  Hearings,  cited,  part 
2.p.  3- 


icy  Commission  recommended:  “We  .  .  .  must 
have  in  being  and  ready  for  immediate  action  a 
counteroffensive  force  built  around  a  fleet  of  bomb¬ 
ers,  accompanying  planes  and  long-range  missiles 
which  will  serve  notice  on  any  nation  which  may 
think  of  attacking  us  that  if  it  does,  it  will  see  its 
factories  and  cities  destroyed  and  its  war  machine 
crushed.”^®  Accordingly,  the  Air  Force  considers 
it  “essential”  that  “the  planning  and  preparation  of 
the  Air  Force  for  the  eventuality  of  atomic  warfare 
take  precedence  over  its  routine  processes,  the 
individuals  who  handle  atomic  warfare  matters  in 
joint  activities  ...  be  the  best  Air  Force  can  pro¬ 
duce,”  and  “the  research  and  development,  testing, 
and  procurement  projects  which  contribute  to  the 
atomic  warfare  capabilities  of  the  Air  Force  pro¬ 
ceed  with  dispatch  as  matters  of  prime  urgency.”^^ 
The  other  chief  functions  which  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  Defense  have  assigned  the  Air  Force 
are  “to  defend  the  United  States  and  its  overseas 
bases  and  possessions  against  air  attack;  to  deploy 
units  overseas  as  required  for  the  support  of  the 
occupation  policies  of  the  United  States  govern¬ 
ment;  to  provide  forces  especially  trained  and 
equipped  to  support  the  Army  and  the  Navy  in 
their  tasks.”^^  The  three  armed  services  decided 
in  conference  at  Key  West  that  the  Air  Force  is 
“to  be  responsible  for  strategic  air  warfare.” 

JOINT  CHIEFS  OF  STAFF 

To  enable  the  three  departments,  with  their  di¬ 
verse  conceptions  of  future  warfare,  to  agree  on 
plans  and  military  policy,  Congress,  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Security  Act  of  1947,  made  a  permanent 
agency  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,^^  which  had 
been  meeting  since  February  9,  1942,  and  directed 
it  to  “act  as  the  principal  military  advisers  to  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  National  Defense.” 
The  1949  amendments  make  them  principal  ad¬ 
visers  also  to  the  National  Security  Council.  The 
agency  consists  of  the  Chief  of  Staff,  United  States 
Army;  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations;  and  the 
Chief  of  Staff,  United  States  Air  Force.^'*  It  has 
the  assistance  of  the  Joint  Staff,  made  up  of  100 
officers  from  the  three  services,  guided  by  a  di¬ 
rector.  The  three  members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 

30.  Survival  in  the  Air  Age  (Washington,  1948),  p.  20. 

31.  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  cited, 
p.  82. 

32.  Major  General  S.  E.  Anderson,  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for 
Operations,  National  Military  Establishment  Appropriation  Bill 
Hearings,  cited,  part  2,  p.  36. 

33.  Public  Law  253,  Section  21 1. 

34.  Also  included  Chief  of  Staff  to  the  Commander-in-Chief 
(Admiral  William  Leahy)  from  February  9,  1942  to  Decem¬ 
ber  1948,  when  he  became  ill  and  subsequently  retired.  The 
revised  .Act  omits  the  Chief  of  Staff  to  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  from  membership  on  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
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Staff  derived  equal  authority  from  the  Act  of 
1947.  Accordingly,  their  decisions  under  that  law 
have  depended  on  unanimity,^’  as  a  safeguard  for 
the  statutory  provision  that  the  three  military  de¬ 
partments  “shall  be  administered  as  individual 
units  by  their  respective  secretaries.”^^ 

From  March  to  May  1949,  General  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower,  former  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  acted 
as  nonvoting  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  at  the  request  of  President  Truman,  but  he 
was  unable  to  foster  agreement  in  the  absence  of 
general  appreciation  by  the  three  services  of  their  in¬ 
dividual  capacities  and  problems.  The  National 
Security  Act  amendments  of  1949  created  the 
permanent  post  of  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  advantage  of  this  office 
lies  mainly  in  the  Chairman’s  duty  to  inform  those 
officials  “of  those  issues  upon  which  agreement 
among  the  Joint  Chiefs  has  not  been  reached.”  He 
thus  enables  the  civilians  responsible  for  national 
defense  to  keep  posted  on  the  Joint  Chiefs’  con¬ 
duct  of  their  tasks.  The  Chairman  also  is  the  non¬ 
voting  presiding  officer  of  the  Joint  Chiefs,  and  it 
is  up  to  him  to  “provide  agenda  for  meetings  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  assist  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  to  prosecute  their  business  as  promptly  as 
practicable.”  The  Chairman  has  precedence  over  all 
other  officers  of  the  armed  forces,  but  may  not 
exercise  military  command  over  any  officer.  He  is 
appointed  from  the  regular  officers  of  the  three 
armed  services  for  a  two-year  term,  eligible  for 
reappointment  once  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  have  carried  forward  wartime 
unity  in  the  field  by  organizing  the  Pacific  theater 
under  Navy  command,  the  Alaskan  theater  under 
Air  command,  and  the  Caribbean  theater  under 
Army  command.  The  Joint  Chiefs  reviewed  and 
agreed  upon  the  1950  budget  for  the  Military  Es¬ 
tablishment.  But  the  Joint  Chiefs  “have,  as  an 
agency,  kept  themselves  too  remote  from  the  other 
parts  of  the  National  Security  Organization,  and 
too  detached  from  the  vitally  important  political, 
economic  and  scientific  factors  that  must  enter 
into  all  valid  strategic  plans.  .  .  .  They  have  been 
too  heavily  burdened  with  departmental  obliga¬ 
tions  to  give  to  their  important  duties  as  members 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  the  time  and  thought 
that  those  duties  demand.  .  .  .  The  underlying, 
inherent  weakness  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  re¬ 
sides  in  the  inability  of  the  several  members  .  .  . 

35.  Admiral  Dcnfcld,  National  Military  Establishment  Appro¬ 
priation  Bill  Hearings,  cited,  part  3,  p.  43.  General  Hoyt  S. 
Vandenberg,  Chief  of  Staff,  United  States  Air  Fwce,  ibid., 
part  a,  p.  99. 

36.  Public  Law  253,  Section  102  (a). 


effectively  to  cope  with  service  rivalries  and  service  n 

differences.”^^  " 

cu 

RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  BOARD 

Recently  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  mended  ^ 
their  shortcomings  in  some  instances.  The  Com-  [j] 
mittee  on  the  National  Security  Organization  criti-  yj 
cized  the  agency  for  failure  to  work  closely  with  f^ 
the  civilian  agencies  of  the  Military  Establishment, 
which  exist  in  order  to  provide  the  scientific  and 
economic  bases  for  military  activity  and  planning, 
and  noted  particularly  the  inability  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  to  set  up  a  joint  weapons  systems  evalua-  jj, 
tion  group  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Research  jj, 
and  Development  Board.^®  By  January  1949,  how-  jg, 
ever,  the  Joint  Chiefs  had  unanimously  authorized 
the  establishment  of  such  a  group.^^  The  Joint  j]. 
Chiefs  also  have  provided  the  Board  with  a  master  jg, 
plan  of  military  objectives  indicating  the  projects 
which  the  Board  should  stress  in  research  and  de- 
velopment.  At  the  Board’s  recommendation,  the  gg 
Air  Force  and  Army  agreed  that  the  former  would 
rely  on  the  Signal  Corps  of  the  latter  to  develop 
all  ground-base  equipment  for  electronic  counter¬ 
measures  against  radar  communications.  The  m 

Army,  Navy,  Air  Force  and  United  States  Geo-  ar 

logical  Survey  together  provide  the  funds  for  the  15 

Board’s  geophysical  research  in  the  Aleudan  ra 

Islands,  touching  on  the  Polar  Frontier  which  the  M 

Air  Force  considers  the  “possibly  decisive  theater  D 

of  operations  in  any  intercontinental  struggle.”^  B( 

The  Board’s  Committee  on  Guided  Missiles  alio-  Bi 

cates  areas  of  research  to  each  of  the  three  services  Bi 

in  order  to  eliminate  duplication.  re 

T 

The  operations  of  the  Research  and  Develop¬ 
ment  Board,  in  existence  since  September  30,  1947 
under  the  terms  of  the  National  Security  Act  of 
1947,"*^  are  justified  by  the  assumptions  that  “it  ' 
should  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  de- 
pend  for  its  security  in  a  very  large  measure  upon 
technological  superiority”  and  that  “the  techno- 
logical  preparations  must  be  made  in  peacetime;  ; 
because  the  suddenness  and  destructiveness  of  mod-  | 
ern  war  would  not  give  us  the  time  and  oppor-  f  ^ 
tunity  to  make  our  technological  developments  |  ^ 
and  prepare  them  for  production  after  we  actu-  I  ^ 

37.  Report  to  the  Commission,  cited,  pp.  1 12-14.  f  tl 

38.  Ibid.,  p.  116.  I  tC 

39.  Dr.  Karl  T.  Compton,  chairman.  Research  and  Develop-  |  St 

ment  Board,  National  Military  Establishment  Appropriatioa  |  31 
Bill  Hearings,  cited,  part  1,  p.  75.  I  g 

40.  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  for  tl>t  | 

fiscal  year  1948,  cited,  p.  4.  See  Blair  Bolles,  “Arctic  Diplo-  L  4: 
macy,”  Foreign  Policy  Report,  June  i,  1948.  I 

41.  Public  Law  253,  Section  214.  ^  2; 
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ally  became  involved  in  a  war  emergency The 
current  budget  for  the  Board  is  $350  million.  The 
Board  assigns  the  major  portion  of  the  sum  to 
private  industry  for  scientific  experimentation; 
the  rest  goes  to  laboratories  in  the  Military  Es¬ 
tablishment,  other  government  agencies  and  uni¬ 
versities.  The  Board  assigns  eight-tenths  of  its 
funds  to  five  fields  of  development  and  research: 
aeronautics,  guided  missiles,  electronics,  ordnance 
and  atomic  energy.  It  is  organized  under  a  chair¬ 
man,  working  through  an  executive  council  com¬ 
posed  of  an  executive  secretary,  a  deputy  execu¬ 
tive  secretary,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  planning 
and  program  divisions.  The  Board  has  an  Army 
secretary,  a  Navy  secretary  and  Air  Force  secre¬ 
tary,  each  a  general  or  a  flag  officer.  It  consists 
also  of  16  committees  dealing  with  specific  sub¬ 
jects,  employing  2,000  civilians  and  more  than  100 
military  officers  on  a  short-term  basis.  The  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board  is  directly  responsible  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

ECONOMIC  BOARDS 

Supplementing  the  work  of  the  military  depart¬ 
ments  and  the  Research  and  Development  Board 
are  two  civilian  boards  established  by  the  Act  of 
1947  to  plan  the  mobilization  of  material  and  hu¬ 
man  resources  consonant  with  military  policy:  the 
Munitions  Board,  responsible  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense;  and  the  National  Security  Resources 
Board,  responsible  to  the  President.  The  Munitions 
Board  succeeded  the  Army  and  Navy  Munitions 
Board,  established  in  1922,  which  until  1947  had 
responsibility  for  over-all  mobilization  planning. 
The  task  of  the  National  Security  Resources  Board 
is  to  advise  the  President  “concerning  the  co¬ 
ordination  of  military,  industrial  and  civilian  mo¬ 
bilization”;  and  the  task  of  the  Munitions  Board, 
to  co-ordinate  industrial  matters,  including  pro¬ 
curement,  production  and  distribution  plans  for 
the  Department  of  Defense,  and  to  “plan 
the  military  aspects  of  industrial  mobiliza- 
tion.”'*^  The  Munitions  Board  makes  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  the  National  Security  Resources  Board. 
As  an  example.  Munitions  in  1948  informed 
National  Security  Resources  that  aluminum  pro¬ 
duction  was  falling  below  military  needs.  Na¬ 
tional  Security  Resources  appointed  a  commit¬ 
tee,  including  a  technician  from  Munitions  to 
study  possibilities  for  development  of  aluminum 
3nd  hydroelectric  production.  The  Munitions 
Board  translates  the  strategic  and  logistics  plans 

i4i.  National  Military  Establishment  Appropriation  Bill  Hear- 
"‘gt,  cited,  part  i,  p.  71. 

43'  The  complete  list  of  functions  is  set  forth  in  Public  Law 
^53,  Section  213. 


of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  into  requirement  pro¬ 
grams  for  materials,  production  facilities,  indus¬ 
trial  manpower,  power,  fuel,  construction,  trans¬ 
portation  and  communications.  It  represents  the 
Defense  Department  in  justifying  those  military 
requirements  to  the  National  Security  Resources 
Board. 

Both  agencies  have  suffered  from  lack  of  super¬ 
vision.  The  Munitions  Board  had  no  chairman 
from  1947  until  the  appointment  in  1948  of  Thom¬ 
as  J.  Hargrave  (succeeded  after  a  hiatus  by  D.  F. 
Carpenter).  The  National  Security  Resources 
Board  has  had  no  chairman  since  the  resignation 
of  Arthur  M.  Hill  in  December  1948,  although 
John  R.  Steelman,  adviser  to  the  President,  has 
acted  as  chairman.  The  Senate  failed  to  approve 
the  President’s  nominee,  Mon  Walgren,  as  suc¬ 
cessor  to  Mr.  Hill.  The  NSRB  employs  266  per¬ 
sons,  a  large  portion  of  them  in  military  uniform, 
and  intends  to  develop  a  staff  of  320.  The  Muni¬ 
tions  Board  works  through  an  intricate  organiza¬ 
tion,  with  the  chairman  at  the  top,  below  him  a 
director  of  staff,  and  below  them  the  three  mili¬ 
tary  directors.  The  Board  operates  also  through 
19  industrial  advisory  committees.  Adding  to  this 
diffusion  of  responsibility  within  the  Board,  the 
Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stockpiling  Act 
assigns  to  the  Munitions  Board  primary  responsi¬ 
bility  for  carrying  out  its  terms,  but  the  NSRB 
and  the  Treasury  also  share  the  responsibility. 
The  Munitions  Board  has  made  progress  in  en¬ 
couraging  the  19  procurement  agencies  of  the 
three  military  departments  to  purchase  collabora- 
tively.  It  is  now  working  out  a  supply  cata¬ 
logue  which  gives  to  each  item  of  material  used 
by  the  services  a  common  name.  Confusion  over 
nomenclature  created  artificial  material  shortages 
and  led  to  inefficiency  in  control  of  critical  ma¬ 
terials  during  World  War  II.'*'* 

NATIONAL  SECURITY  COUNCIL 

By  statutory  intention,  the  National  Security 
Council,  which  is  responsible  directly  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  provides  political  guidance  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  military  policy,  at  least  in  time  of  peace. 
Besides  its  major  function  cited  at  the  beginning 
of  this  report,  the  Council  has  undertaken  the 
continuing  assignment  “to  assess  and  appraise  the 
objectives,  commitments  and  risks  of  the  United 
States  in  relation  to  our  actual  and  potential  mili¬ 
tary  power,  in  the  interest  of  national  security,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  making  recommendations  to 

44.  Rear  Admiral  M.  L.  Ring,  USN,  chairman.  Procurement 
Policy  Council,  Munitions  Board,  Military  Establishment  Ap¬ 
propriation  Bill  Hearings,  cited,  part  i,  p.  117. 
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the  President  in  connection  therewith.”'**  The 
Council,  with  a  staff  of  31  under  the  supervision 
of  an  executive  secretary,  is  the  parent  organization 
of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  which  has  the 
task,  assigned  by  the  Act  of  1947,  of  co-ordinating 
the  intelligence  activities  of  Federal  agencies  con¬ 
cerned  with  national  security. 

From  1947  to  1949  the  Council  was  made  up 
of  the  President,  the  Secretaries  of  State,  Defense, 
Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  National  Security  Resources  Board.  With 
Congressional  consent,  the  President  in  1949  re¬ 
vised  the  membership  by  eliminating  the  Secre¬ 
taries  of  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force.  That  left 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  the  sole  representative  of 
the  Military  Establishment.  The  revised  council 
includes  also  the  President  and  the  Vice-President. 
If  the  Senate  consents,  the  President  may  re¬ 
appoint  to  it  the  Secretaries  of  the  military  depart¬ 
ments  and  appoint  also  the  Secretaries  and  Under¬ 
secretaries  of  other  executive  departments,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Munitions  Board  and  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Research  and  Development  Board. 
“The  National  Security  Council  is  probably  the 
most  vital  element  in  the  .entire  security  structure,” 
in  the  estimation  of  the  Committee  on  the  Na¬ 
tional  Security  Organization.'*'^  The  revision  of  its 
membership  may  strengthen  it  for  its  tasks  of 
reaching  decisions  on  day-to-day  foreign  prob¬ 
lems  involving  American  military  considerations 
and  planning  for  the  future.  It  advised  President 
Truman  in  1948  on  the  policy  the  United  States 
should  adopt  respecting  the  Soviet  blockade  of 
Berlin  and  subsequently  on  other  matters,  includ¬ 
ing  the  implications  of  the  conquest  of  Shanghai 
by  Chinese  Communists. 

The  United  States  relies  on  the  Military  Estab¬ 
lishment  as  an  instrument  for  the  conduct  of  its 
international  relations.  The  Army  stations  100,000 
men  and  officers  on  occupation  duty  in  Germany, 
Austria  and  Trieste,  and  135,000  in  Japan  and 
Korea.  In  support  of  the  Truman  Doctrine  pol¬ 
icy  of  safeguarding  Greece  and  Turkey  from  Com¬ 
munists  and  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Army  main¬ 
tains  in  Greece  a  military  adviser  to  the  Greek 
government  and  advisers  in  Turkey.  To  overcome 
the  political  effect  of  the  blockade  of  Berlin,  the 
Air  Force,  in  combination  with  the  air  forces  of 
Britain  and  France,  supplied  Berlin  by  plane  in 
1948  and  1949.  When  Army  occupation  troops 
were  leaving  Italy  in  December  1947,  planes  from 
the  carrier  USS  Midway  flew  over  northern  Italy 

45.  James  S.  Lay,  Jr.,  assistant  executive  secretary,  National 
Security  Council,  ibid.,  p.  59. 

46.  Report  to  the  Commission,  cited,  p.  129, 


to  signify  that  the  Navy  was  close  at  hand  to  main¬ 
tain  order.'*^  At  six-month  intervals  naval  con¬ 
tingents  visit  Turkey.  The  Munitions  Board  is  a 
member  of  the  interagency  Executive  Committee 
on  Economic  Foreign  Policy,  which  provides 
guidance  to  the  Treasury  and  other  departments 
on  foreign  procurement.  The  Board  also  has  a 
representative  in  Europe  to  co-operate  with  the 
Economic  Co-operation  Administration  in  matters 
relating  to  the  requirement  of  the  Foreign  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  that  beneficiaries  of  the  ECA  control 
the  exports  to  Eastern  European  countries  of  ma¬ 
terials  for  which  the  United  States  requires  ex¬ 
port  licenses. 

SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE 
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The  co-ordinator  of  the  activities  of  the  National 
Military  Establishment  (except  for  the  National 
Security  Council  and  the  National  Security  Re¬ 
sources  Board,  which  are  directly  responsible  to 
the  President)  is  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  He  is 
the  principal  assistant  to  the  President  in  matters 
relating  to  national  defense.  The  National  Secur¬ 
ity  Act  of  1947  created  his  position,  but  it  severely 
limited  his  authority  over  the  agencies  responsible 
to  him,  especially  the  three  military  departments 
and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  The  amendments  of 
1949  have  continued  most  of  the  restrictions,  but  it 
established  the  Department  of  Defense.  The  194; 
Act  empowered  him  to  exercise  only  “general” 
direction,  authority  and  control  over  the  estab¬ 
lishment  and  to  establish  “general”  policies  and 
programs,  but  this  year  Congress  deleted  from  law 
the  word  “general.”  His  power  to  “supervise  and 
control  the  budget  program”  (under  the  un¬ 
amended  Act  of  1947  the  three  service  Secretaries 
could  appeal  to  the  President  from  his  decision  in 
budget  matters)  has  enabled  him  to  make  decisions 
affecting  policy,  such  as  the  termination  of  con¬ 
struction  of  the  65,000-ton  carrier.  Yet  he  has  no 
statutory  share  in  the  appointment  of  the  executive 
officials  within  the  Military  Establishment  who 
are  responsible  to  him  (17  in  all),  and  he  cannot 
remove  them.  The  Act  of  1947  created  a  War 
Council,  composed  of  the  four  Secretaries  and  the 
three  members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  to 
advise  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  broad  armed 
forces  policy  matters,  but  it  has  functioned  poorly. 
Its  new  name  is  the  Armed  Forces  Policy  Coun¬ 
cil.  The  Secretary  cannot  impose  policy  by  direct 
order.  It  might  be  unwise  if  he  had  such  power, 
since  the  authors  of  the  report  of  the  Committee 
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47.  Admiral  R.  L.  Conolly,  Commander-in-Charge,  U.S, 
Forces,  Eastern  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean,  Military  Establish¬ 
ment  .Appropriation  Bill  Hearings,  cited,  part  3,  p.  22. 
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oD  the  National  Security  Organization  believe  tha; 
•the  dangers  of  one-man  military  control  of  the 
armed  forces  of  a  nation  are  illustrated  by  history. 
The  case  of  the  Third  Reich  is  a  recent  example 
of  the  hazards  of  unilateral  strategy.  When  mili¬ 
tary  differences  disappear,  military  progress  will 
cease.”'*®  On  the  other  hand,  Robert  P.  Patterson, 
Secretary  of  War  1946-47,  wrote  the  Committee 
that  “it  is  my  sound  conviction  that  the  Military 
Establishment  will  not  be  on  a  sound  organiza- 
•jonal  basis  .  .  .  until  we  have  a  single  Department 
of  Defense  in  place  of  the  three  Departments  of 
.\rmy.  Navy  and  Air.”"*^  Now  the  Department  of 
Defense  embraces  the  three  service  departments. 

CONTROVERSY  OVER  REFORM 

The  contrasting  views  expressed  in  the  Com- 
nittee  report  on  what  would  be  the  ideal  organ- 
lation  for  the  Military  Establishment  reveal  the 
.  iasic  disagreement  underlying  all  discussion  of 
,  ailitary  organization  since  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
5  ?iff  on  May  9,  1944  set  up  a  special  committee 
5  id  directed  it  to  answer  the  following  question: 
.  What  is  the  organization  which  will  provide  the 
^  ost  effective  employment  of  our  military  re- 
j  uices  in  time  of  war  and  their  most  effective 
5  eparation  for  war,  in  time  of  peace  Dispute 
iiether  the  separate  military  forces  should  be  uni- 
cd  into  one  department  and  whether  the  Secre- 
,  jy  of  Defense  should  have  the  power  to  give 
I"  lal  orders  to  the  chief  of  one  department,  or  the 
y  iefs  of  the  several  departments,  delayed  Congress 
itil  1947  from  acting  on  this  question.  In  1947 
^v  rues  S.  Forrestal,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
(j  afterwards  Secretary  of  Defense  to  March  31, 
j,  i^9),  advocated  “general”  authority  for  the  Sec- 
j5  ;ary,  but  in  1948  he  recommended  that  Con- 
jn  ess  grant  him  clear-cut  authority.**  The  Hoover 
js  immission  recommended  this,  too,  in  its  report 
Q.  :  February  28,  1949.  But  Ferdinand  Eberstadt, 
10  !iairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  National  Se- 
vc  dty  Organization,  opposed  that  change,  con- 
jo  -  ding  that  it  is  an  “illusory  belief  that  present 

Ot  Report  to  the  Commission,  cited,  p.  94. 
ar  Ibid.,  p.  171. 

he  Quoted  in  National  Defense  Establishment  Hearings,  Com- 
.g  'Ice  on  Armed  Services,  Senate,  80th  Congress,  ist  Session, 
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First  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  1948  (Washing- 
■- 1948),  p.  3. 
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shortcomings  will  immediately  disappear  if  only 
more  and  more  authority  is  conferred  on  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Defense.”*^  The  amendments  of  1949  spe¬ 
cifically  forbid  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  modify 
the  combat  functions  prescribed  for  the  three  serv¬ 
ices  by  the  Act  of  1947,  or  to  abolish,  transfer  or  con¬ 
solidate  any  function  authorized  by  law  by  the 
services  “until  after  a  report  in  regard  to  all  per¬ 
tinent  details  shall  have  been  made  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv¬ 
ices  of  the  Congress.”  The  law  furthermore  au¬ 
thorizes  each  military  secretary  and  member  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  make  on  his  own  ini¬ 
tiative  any  recommendation  to  Congress  he  “may 
deem  proper”  if  he  informs  the  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense  he  is  going  to  do  so. 

Despite  controversy  within  the  Military  Establish¬ 
ment,  the  Committee  on  National  Security  Organ¬ 
ization  believes  that  “our  national  security  system 
rests  on  solid  foundations.”**  The  absence  of  na¬ 
tional  agreement  on  military  policy,  and  the  corol¬ 
lary  problem  of  the  wisdom  of  having  an  exact  pol¬ 
icy,  would  probably  exist  whether  the  control  of 
the  Military  Establishment  became  firm  or  re¬ 
mained  loose.  Firm  authority  alone  cannot  elimi¬ 
nate  the  disagreement  among  the  services  about 
their  particular  strategic  and  tactical  roles  in  a 
peaceful  or  a  belligerent  world.*'*  Steps  to  merge 
the  interests  of  the  different  services  probably 
should  precede  steps  to  merge  the  services  adminis¬ 
tratively.  Secretary  of  Defense  Johnson  has  recom¬ 
mended  that  young  men  training  to  become  officers 
in  the  various  services  attend  each  other’s  acad¬ 
emies.**  That  might  reduce  the  sense  of  interservice 
competition  with  which  ensigns  and  second  lieu¬ 
tenants  now  leave  West  Point  and  Annapolis.  Fur¬ 
ther  development  of  plans  for  combined  operations 
of  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  would  add  another 
opportunity  for  replacing  rivalry  with  teamwork 
and  eventually  giving  the  United  States  “the  maxi¬ 
mum  security  at  the  minimum  cost  in  terms  of  our 
resources  and  liberties.”*® 

52.  National  Security  Act  Amendments  of  1949  Hearings, 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  Senate,  81st  Congress,  ist  Ses¬ 
sion,  p.  49. 

53.  Committee  on  National  Security  Organization,  cited,  p.  25. 

54.  Sec  statement  by  Secretary  Forrestal,  First  Report  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  cited,  p.  7. 

55.  American  Magazine,  August  1949. 

56.  Report  to  the  Commission,  cited,  p.  12. 
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ORGANIZATION  FOR  NATIONAL  SECURITY 


BY  WILLIAM  W.  WADE 


NATIONAL  SECURITY  COUNCIL 
MissiOK:  Advise  the  President 
on  integration  of  domestic, 
foreign  and  military  policy 


CENTRAL  INTELLIGENCE  AGENCY 
mission;  Co  ordinate  intelligence 
activities  ofi^deral  agencies 
concerned  with  national  security 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
MISSION;  Serve  as  principal 
assistant  to  the  President 
in  all  national  security 
matters 


NATIONAL  SECURITY 
RESOURCES  BOARD 
MISSION:  Advise  the  President 
re  co-ordination  of  military 
industrial  and  civilian  mohi- 
liration 


JOINT  CHIEFS 
OF  STAFF 
MISSION- Principal  milita^' 
advisers  to  the  President 
and  Secretaty  of  Defense 


ARMED  FORCES 
POLICY  COUNCIL 
MissioN.-Advise  Secretaiy 
of  Defense  on  broad  armed 
forces  policy  matters 


MUNITIONS  BOARD 
MIS  SION;  Perform  the  duties 
under  Secretary  ofDefense 
in  support  of  strategic  i 
logistic  plans  of  JCS 


RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  BOARD 
MISSION;  Advise  Secretaiy  of  Def 
on  status  of  scientific  research 
in  re  national  security  and 
provide  for  its  development 


DEP  T  OF  THE  ARMY 
secRETAKY:  GordonGray 


DEP  T  OF  THE  NAVY 
SECRETAK/:  Francis  EMatthcws 


DEP  T  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 
SECRETAR/.-W  Stuart  Symington 


GRAPHIC  associates 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE:  Duties:  i.  Formulate  policies 
and  programs  for  the  National  Military  Establishment.  2,  Ex¬ 
ercise  direction,  authority  and  control  over  the  Establishment. 
3.  Eliminate  unnecessary  duplication  or  overlap  in  procurement, 
supply,  transportation,  storage,  health  and  research.  4.  Super¬ 
vise  and  co-ordinate  budget  matters  of  the  component  activities 
under  the  National  Military  Establishment. 

NATIONAL  SECURITY  COUNCIL:  Duties:  i.  Recommend 
action  regarding  United  States  actual  and  potential  military 
power,  based  on  objectives,  commitments  and  risk.  2.  Recom¬ 
mend  action  regarding  matters  of  common  interest  to  federal 
activities  concerned  with  national  security,  membership:  Perma¬ 
nent:  President;  Vice-President;  Secretaries  of  State,  Defense; 
Chairman,  National  Security  Resources  Board.  Optional:  Sec¬ 
retaries  of  executive  departments;  Chairman,  Munitions  Board; 
Secretaries  of  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Forces;  Chairman,  Research 
and  Development  Board. 

CENTRAL  INTELLIGENCE  AGENCY:  Duties:  1.  Advise  Na¬ 
tional  Security  Council  on  national  security  intelligence  activities 
of  federal  departments  and  agencies.  2.  Recommend  necessary 
co-ordination  of  such  activities  to  National  Security  Council. 
3.  Correlate,  evaluate  and  disseminate  national  security  intelli¬ 
gence.  4.  Render  intelligence  services  for  other  Federal  depart¬ 
ments  and  agencies. 

NATIONAL  SECURITY  RESOURCES  BOARD:  Duties:  De¬ 
velop  policies  and  programs  for:  i.  Manpower  mobilization. 
2.  Effective  wartime  use  of  resources,  balancing  military  and 
civilian  requirements.  3.  Unified  wartime  federal  effort  in  pro¬ 
duction,  procurement,  distribution,  transportation  of  military 
and  civilian  supplies,  materials  and  products.  4.  Determination 
of  status  of  {lotential  wartime  supply  versus  needs  for  man¬ 
power,  resources  and  productive  facilities.  5.  Strategic  and  crit¬ 
ical  material  reserves  and  their  conservation.  6.  Strategic  reloca¬ 
tion  of  key  industrial,  service,  government  and  economic  activ¬ 
ities.  membership:  Heads  of  such  Federal  departments  and  agen¬ 
cies  as  the  President  directs. 

JOINT  CHIEFS  OF  STAFF:  Duties:  1,  Strategic  planning  for 
and  direction  of  military  forces.  2.  Joint  logistic  plans  and  as¬ 
signment  of  logistic  responsibility  to  services  thereunder.  3.  Es¬ 
tablish  necessary  unified  commands  in  strategic  areas.  4.  Form¬ 


ulate  training  policies.  5.  Formulate  co-ordinating  education  pol¬ 
icy  for  services.  6.  Review  major  military  material  and  person¬ 
nel  requirements  under  strategic  and  logistic  plans.  7.  Provide 
United  Stales  representation  on  Military  Staff  Committee  of 
United  Nations.  JOINT  STAFF:  Duties:  As  directed  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  membership:  Not  to  exceed  a  total  of  100  offi¬ 
cers  from  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force,  approximately  equal 
numbers  from  each. 

ARMED  FORCES  POLICY  COUNCIL:  membership:  Secretaiy 
of  Defense,  Chairman;  Secretary  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Fora; 
Chief  of  Suff,  Army;  Chief  of  Naval  Operations;  Chief  of  Staff, 
Air  Force. 

MUNITIONS  BOARD:  Duties:  i.  Co-ordinate  National  Military 
Establishment  activities  in  industrial  matters,  their  procurement, 
production  and  distribution  plans.  2.  Plan  for  military  aspecii 
of  industrial  mobilization.  3.  Recommend  interservice  procuK- 
ment  responsibility  assignment;  plan  for  specification  standard¬ 
ization  and  for  single  purchase  authority  allocation.  4.  Prepan 
potential  production  and  personnel  estimates  for  evaluating  log¬ 
istic  feasibility  of  strategic  operations.  5.  Determine  prioritie 
within  military  procurement  programs.  6.  Supervise  assigned 
subordinate  agencies.  7.  Recommend  most  efficient  interservict 
logistic  organization.  8.  Correlate  and  develop  policies  for  mil¬ 
itary  versus  civilian  requirements,  particularly  on  strategic  and 
critical  material  through  liaison  with  other  federal  activitia 
9.  Reconcile  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  logistic  requirements  with 
those  of  supply  agencies,  recommending  action  to  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  BOARD:  Duties:  i.  Pre¬ 
pare  integrated  military  research  and  development  program. 
2.  Advise  on  scientific  research  trends  regarding  national  secur¬ 
ity,  and  steps  to  assure  constant  progress.  3.  Recommend  reseaitli 
and  development  co-ordination  among  the  services,  and  allocam 
responsibility  for  specific  joint  programs.  4.  Formulate  Nadoiial 
Military  Establishment  policy  on  research  and  development  mat¬ 
ters  outside  the  Establishment.  5.  Examine  interaction  of  re 
search  and  development  and  strategy,  and  advise  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  thereon,  membership:  Two  representatives  each  fro® 
Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  designated  by  the  Secretaries  of  the* 
departments. 


ro 


